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A NATIONAL DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

Congress will adjourn as soon as the hot 
weather brings symptoms of cholera—probably 
by the first of July. Wouldn’t it be interesting 
to you farmers to know what they have done for 
agriculture? The story is quickly told. They 
have done nothing. They never will do anything 
for you as long as you lie still and let the poli- 
ticians use you for party purposes. Talk of 
agriculture in Congress !—you might as well talk 
of piety in——a very bad place we read of. The 
fact is, such a homely old useful calling as that, 
is of no account there. 


It is true that they have had a room in the 
basement of the Patent Office, and a man called 
a Commissioner of Agriculture placed in it, 
whose duty it has been to pack up and send out 
seeds, and to compile an agricultural report once 
a year. He has sent out some very good seeds 
and some very poor ones, and published some in- 
teresting facts in the annual report. Little as is 
all this, the seeds are the best things that come 
through Congress, and the report, compilation as 
it is, is more eagerly read and sought for than all 
the other congressional documents put together. 
If such poor forage be eo acceptable to the agri- 
cultural community, with what avidity would 
that which is good, genuine, and nutritious, be 
devoured? such as an enlightened and powerful 
nation ought to provide. 

This ‘* Commissioner of Agriculture ’’—this 
high officer to take care of the agricultaral inter- 
ests of a nation comprising twenty millions at 
least of farmers, is a subordinate of a subordi- 
nate—a servant of servants. He is appointed, 
or is under the command of the Commissioner of 
Patents, and the Commissioner of Patents is un- 
der the Secretary of the Interior. It is an ap- 
pendage to an appendage—a bob to a bob of a 
high officer’s kite. There has been often talk of 
making it a separate bureau—that is, an office 
directly under the Secretary of the Interior, and 
not under one of his ‘‘under-strappers ;’’ but it is 
nothing but talk at or near election time, and 
very weak talk, too. 


We have heretofore prayed that even this 
amount of crumb from the official table might be 
given to the farmers of the Union, but it has not 
been granted, and we pray forit no longer. We 
have done with prayers and petitions and humble 
requests. 

Agriculturists should respect themselves, and, 
standing up in their strength and consciousness 
of their right, demand,—that’s the word,—de- 
mand for themselves and the nation a separate, 
independent Department of Agriculture—a de- 
partment, the head of which shall be a Cabinet 
officer, standing on equal gneund with his peers 
of the Cabinet, and having an equal share and 
responsibility in the duties and labors of the 
government. 

But, ah! say the opposers—you will make a 
political thing of it—a party engine. Be it so— 
as if the present paltry office of keeper of the seed 
cellar in the bottom of the Patent Office wasn’t 
a political thing and a party engine now, as far 
as it goes. The degeneracy of the times is such, 
that you can’t have anything connected with the 
government at Washington, that isn’t a party 
thing. From the President down to his boot- 
black, it is all party, and some of it very miser- 
able party, too. 

Let us have a Department of Agriculture, and 
if party must rule the day, let whatever party 
comes uppermost put one of their best men at 
the head of it. Give him the same salary that 
other Cabinet officers receive; put what has now 
become an immense interest,—the interest of an 
agriculture that sustains and upholds thirty or 
more millions of people,—into his hands, and 
tell him to do his duty towards it. Make it the 
duty of his life to direct it. Take it up from the 
seven-by-nine cellar, and give it a marble palace, 
as the other departments have, for the theatre of 
its action. Then, and not till then, will the 
farmers of the Union stand on the ground and 
have the power in the councils of the nation 
which of right belongs to them. 


But will you have a separate agricultural party 
to bring this about? No, Sir; but we would 
agriculturalize all the political parties now in ex- 
istence. We would say to the *‘Republican’’—be 
a Republican if you like, but let no Republican 
have your vote until he pledges himself to do all 
in his power to establish an Agricultural Depart- 
ment in the Cabinet at Washington. If you are 
a ‘‘Democrat,’’ we would say—continue to be a 
Democrat if you desire to, but say to your 
brethren, no Democrat goes into office by my vote 
unless he pledges all his power and influence to 
establish an Agricultural Department in the Cub- 
inet at Washington. If you are a ‘‘Union man,” 
be a Union man still, but let no man of the Union 
party have your vote unless he promise to use all 
his power in the establishment of an Agricul- 
tural Department at Washington. 

Let every farmer in the United States put this 
element into his party action, and ‘stick to it,’’ 
and we should have the Department established 
before another year has passed. 





KNITTING MACHINES. 

Sewing machines are now found in many 
houses, and are increasing in use. Knitting ma- 
chines will come next. A machine for knitting 
has been patented by J. B. Aiken, and is said by 
those who have used it, to be an excellent'ma- 
chine. It is worked, like a sewing machine, by 
treadies or cranks. The loops are skid to be the 
same as those a lady makes with her needles, and 
are made close or loose by means of an adjustable 
loop regulator. Its usual speed is 5000 loops in 
* minute, and will, at this rate; make pair of 
socks for a man in sixteen minutes, They are 
manufactured and sold by the ‘Aiken Knitting 


REMEDY FOR BUGS. 


Farmers and gardeners are terribly tormented 
with bugs and worms this season, and all sorts of 
modes and devices are adopted to keep them off. 

Among the many specifics invented for this 
purpose, we have been furnished with a small 
sample of a new preparation, patented by Frank 
G. Johnson of Brooklyn, N. Y., which stinks 
bad egough to keep such vermin at a respectable 
distance from a deposit of it. It is called by him 
‘Patent Attenuated Coal Tar.’’ It is coal tar 
reduced from a liquid toa powdered state, so that 
it can be handled and spread anywhere. It can 
thus be sowed with or on wheat or other grain— 
placed around vines or corn, &., &c. It will 
retain its odor for a long time, and is said to be 
a very good fertiliser. [t can be obtained of R. 
L. Allen, 191 Water street, New York, in boxes 
or bags. We think it worthy of a trial; at any 
rate, if he will send usa bag we will give the 
bugs a taste of it. 





For the Maine Farmer. 

EXCELLENT WHEAT. 
Mr. Epiror:—Accompanying this, I send you 
a specimen of wheat, raised last year by Mr. Isaac 
W. Robinson and his son George F. Robinson, of 
Island Falls, Aroostook County. It is of the va- 
riety called ‘‘Banner wheat,’’ introduced many 
years since into this State by Rev. W. A. Drew 
of your city. 

From a clearing of.six acres, the Messrs. Rob- 
inson measured off seven-eighths of an acre, on 
which they sowed one bushel of seed, in Septem- 
ber, 1858; and the crop when harvested was twen- 
ty-five bushels, like the specimen which | send 
you. Four bushels, exact measure, ground by 
Joseph Heald, Esq., of Patten, toll out, gave two 
hundred and eight pounds of flour. 

The whole time spent in felling the trees, clear- 
ing, and putting in the seed on the seven-eighths 
of an acre on which the wheat grew, was eleven 
days; or in other words, the time spent on the 
whole piece was in that proportion. The expense 
of harvesting and threshing was additional. Mr. 
Robinson sold some of this wheat for seed, for 
three dollars per bushel ; and it is considered as 
well worth for grinding sixteen shillings, as com- 
mon wheat is two dollars. The landon which 
the wheat grew is on the side of a gently rising 
hill, sloping to the south-east, the growth all 
hard wood, the soil a free dry loam, with a few 
stones on the surface, just enough when it shall 
become an old field, to make it excellegt grass and 
orchard land. 

The Messrs. Robinson are from Sumner, that 
town in old Oxford which, as I have said in a 
former article, has raised more men than any 
other town in Maine. Go where you will in all 
eastern Maine, and you will find the sons of Sum- 
ner, making their mark, which will never be oblit- 
erated from the record of time. The forests flee 
at their approach, they Jook upon the fields and 
they yield an abundant harvest, they are in the 
marts of traffic, and behind the counters in the 
temples of Mammon, and even the treasury of 
Maine is dependent on one of her sons for salva- 
tion from the peculations of a dishonest func- 
tionary. All honor to thesonsof Sumner. S. 


Nore. The specimen of wheat sent us is very 
fine. It isa winter variety, and is equal to any 
from the far West. The Sumner boys, and girls 
too, are always as good as wheat. Ep. 


Forthe Maine Farmer. 
CORRECTION. 

Messrs. Epirors :—In the recent article upon 
the pea weevil, over my initials, there is an 
error, which, as it causes the sentence to read 
improper, and also obscures the meaning, I would 
be glad for you to insert the paragraph, as it was 
written, and as it should read. The third para- 
graph, to be correct, should read : 

“The articles now publishing in the Farmer 
upon Economical Entomology are of great im- 
portance, and will, I hope, be carefully read by 
our farmers. Concerning the pea weevil, Bru- 
chus pisi of Linnzus, I think more should be 
said than is mentioned in ‘:P.’s’’ No. 3, as it is 
a curious and wonderful little insect.’’ 

Truly, S. L. B. 
For the Maine Farmer. 
A GOOD COW. 

J. F. Stinson, of Albion, has a cow that gave 
forty-three pounds and ten ounces of milk in one 
day, on grass, and no extra feed. She can be 
made to give over fifty pounds of good milk per 


day. 
Albion, June 15, 1860. 


LTD 
" HAY CAPS. 

Experience is an excellent teacher and if she 
goes hand in hand with sense and science we 
make grand progress in every thing. When hay 
caps first came abont, or rather when they were 
first used, it was recommended to take heavy or 
stout sheeting at least six feet equare, and soak 
them in alum or some other preparation to make 
them water tight, and sew stones in the corners; 
then experience suggested pins and loops instead 
of stones; next she found that the hay heated if 
it was long covered, as during a long storm, and 
besides, that it was quite a burden to carry such 
large caps and spread them, etc. Reason hinted 
that if the rain was carried off from the top of 
the cocks it would shed of itself well enough, so 
the the size was reduced, and it was found, more- 
over, that the trouble and expense of making the 
caps water-proof was not neceseyry, because the 
little water that penetrates the cloth will most or 
all of it follow the fibre down to the edge, at 
which point it will be shed down the steep sides 
of the cock with that which falls on the outside. 

Four feet, or four and a half, is considered am- 
ple size; compactly woven, good though light 
sheeting much better than heavy, and a simple 
ring-loop of cord sewed in at each corner but left 
s0 as to slip, finishes the matter. Four pine or 
chestnut pins fourteen to sixteen inches long 
fasten the caps on the stack. 

All the care necessary to give hay caps is not 
to pack them away or let them lie in a heap wet 
or damp. Often enough a season will pass and 
they will be of no use or next to none, but any 
time they may pay the whole expense in protect- 
ing the hay through a single storm.— Homestead. 


Sixry-vour thousand four hundred and eighty- 


six gallons of sorghum molasses were manufac- 
tured in Keokuk county, Iowa, last year, valaed 




















Machine Company,’ 429 Broadway, N. ¥. 


at $51,588 ,80. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
A PAPER, 


Read before the Farmers’ Club of Norvidgewock, Me., 


Tuesday evening, March 13th, 1860. . 





BY 8S. L. BOARDMAN. 


But few towns in Maine are more rich in natu- 
ral resources than ouf own, and the authors of 
both our town histories have mentioned this fact. 
The historical eminence associated with it, in the 
history of Indian Old Point, is such as few other 
towns have ever had. Our position, in an bistor- 
ical, scientific and agricultural point of view, is 
rich in all that which gives zeal and enthusiasm 
to the lover of these various branches of knowl- 
edge, and particularly to the student who wishes 
information in the natural sciences. The study 
of the formation of our soils, of our botany, of 
the insects, of the composition of our vegetation 
—considered as connected with their chemistry— 
of our trees, ferns and shrubs, of our rocks and 
minerals, all these furnish topics of study of the 
most intense interest ; and the field before us, for 
investigation, is boundless, if measured by what 
our minds can grasp, although limited in extent 
to the boundaries of our own town: and think 
fora moment of our want of information in re- 
gard to the natural history of our locality. 


Gilbert White, an Englishman, resided in the 
town of Selborn. He was devotedly attached to 
the woods and valleys, hills and plains of his na- 
tive place ; and found in the birds and flowers, 
rocks and trees, insects and fishes, the friends and 
companions of his useful, happy and retired life. 
He seldom went four miles from hig cottage, and 
his time was spent in writing the natural history 
of histown. The objects which I have just men- 
tioned above, in all their different species and 
forms, were described by him with great care, 
and acharming and delightfully written work was 
the result. Near the close of his life, at an ad- 
vanced age, and although the whole of it had 
been spent in studying the works of nature in his 
own immediate locality, he said he had not ex- 
hausted the subjects, but found something new to 
learn each day. Upon our own farms are subjects 
for thought and study which a lifetime could not 
exhaust ; but how ignorant are we all of the sim- 
plest phenomenon, or the most wonderful trans- 
action. 

In this brief paper I wish to speak of the study 
of natural history and its use to farmers; and 
glance at the materials for“the formation of a 
‘‘cabinet and museum,”’ with the advantages to 
be derived from the collection. 

Every farm is a manufactory, and the various 
animal and vegetable productions are the articles 
turned out from the machinery of the estate. The 
farmer is the operator or overseer of this estab- 
lishment, and to him it belongs to be fully ac- 
quainted with every detail, principle and practi- 
cal working of every part of this vast machinery. 
Mechanics serve an apprenticeship, and before 
they can become feremen in their business, must 
produce their qualifications, or, in other words, 
be fully capable of performing the task which 
they propose to take upon themselves. The en- 
gineer, the blacksmith, the carpenter, and those 
engaged in all other mechanical pursuits, must 
be studiously acquainted with every part of their 
business and all which relates to it. But the 
farmer need not study his profession, in fact, there 
is nothing to study, all that is required of a farm- 
er can be performed by the most ignorant, as 
well as by the most accomplished. Ary one can 
hold the plow, or drop the seed into the ground 
and cover it over with dirt. Shoveling manure is 
&@ prosy occupation, and brings into action the 
muscles of the arms, not the exercise of the brain; 
and therefore the man can shovel as much manure 
in a day who does not know the first principle in 
chemistry, as he can who is deeply skilled in sci- 
ence, and talks learnedly about Liebig and the 
last new work which he has published. What is 
there then for the farmer to study? Surely it 
does not require an education to becomea furmer, 
for we do not look for our learned men among 
the farming class—albeit our learned men have 
come from this class. The answer is: study na- 
ture! for, of all persons, the farmer should be a 
naturalist. 

A single word on the general outline of the 
study of natural history and science, and one or 
two arguments fer their use in the common and 
every day business of the farmer’s life. 

The farmer should be a pupil, and he should 
never be so wise but what he may learn something 
each day, from books, from the experience of oth- 
ers, and from the objects of the natural world. 
The study of nature is one of the most useful, 
interesting and curious branches of knowledge 
which the intelligent person can pursue, and this 
comes from the fact that ali the subjects are so 
wonderful as to excite our admiration and demand 
our attention. The farmer, being, as he is from 
the character of his occupation, constantly in si- 
lent conversation with the objects in nature, bas 
ample time for study if he only has the inclina- 
tion ; and to acquire an inclination and love for 
the study he should begin by investigating some 
simple process or familiar fact, making himself 
acquainted with it, carefully noticing its pecu- 
liarities, and by thus acquainting himself with 
the simpler and more common manifestations, he 
will have an earnest desire and longing to go still 
farther into the secret of nature, aud penetrate, 
if possible, into the very cause of every phenom- 
enon. To stady nature is to watch the birds in 
their flight, catch the variations in their songs, 
see their different modes of living and rearing 
their young; it is to know the laws of vegetable 
life; to be familiar with trees and rocks, the winds 
and weather; to observe, study, reflect, think, 
and all this about the common objects with which 
you are surrounded every day of your lives, 
found in the vegetable, mineral and animal king- 
doms. 

One great object in the study of nature is, that 
it gives constant employment. Wherever we 
may be, the great book is always open, inviting 
study and attention, ever presenting something 
wonderful and new. In winter too, as in sum- 
mer, even if the leaves are closed up, we may learn 
mach from the blank page before us, which it 
would be impossible to become familiar with if 
we lived in a clime of perpetual summer. 

But what are the advantages to be gained by 
this stady? Are there not many farmers, 
(generally speaking,) who know nothing of the 





they grow, and who move over their acres as un- 
thinking and as ignorant of all this as the team 
which they drive? If they raise good crops, keep 
likely stock, and are well-to-do in the world 
without a knowledge of botany, chemistry or 
geology, of what use would it be to them, or how 
would it make them better farmers, and more 
worthy citizens’ My answer is, no person can 
succeed in their occupation, whatever it may be, 
without a knowledge of its principles, and an in- 
creasing study to be better informed about it. 
We all love to look at the stars on a pretty win- 
ter’s night, and can tell the ‘handle dipper,”’ 
‘‘crown,’’ ‘‘seven stars," ‘the serpent,”’ &c., but 
because we know these by their names, no one 
would presume to be an astronomer : so there are 
hundreds of persons who till the land and sow the 
grain, but are only farmers in their own estima- 
tion. 

To be a farmer and ‘‘to carry it on in its per- 
fection, requires more minute and varied knowl- 
edge than any other business under the san,’’ and 
no one can be an intelligent and practical farmer 
without being a student of nature, ever intent 
upon the searching out and perfecting of her 
manifold mysteries. Chemistry will teach him 
the composition of his soils and plante; bota- 
ny tell of the vegetable products which are found 
upon his farm ; meteorology show the laws of the 
atmosphere and the theory of storms and winds ; 
entomology acquaint him with the wonders of 
insect life, and geological investigations will ex- 
plore for him the structure of the earth’s sur- 
face, and reveal important and interesting laws. 
These and a thousand other equally entertaining 
problems are to be found out by patient study 
and investigation in their various classes, and 
from them the farmer will receive real pleasure 
and satisfaction—that satisfaction and pleasure 
which ennobles the human mind and better fits it 
to enjoy the wondrous works of an all-wise and 
benevolent Creator. 


Before I stop let me glance at the farmer’s cab- 
inetand museum, and see what advantages are to 
be gained from such a collection as it is proposed 
to form under the direction of this society. A 
beginning has been made in this direction, and to 
Mr. Taylor belongs the honor of first bringing 
the subject to our notice. As yet the collection 
is very small, but what grand enterprise did not 
spring from small beginnings, pray tell me? And 
if all our members will doas much as he possibly 
can to add to the small number of objects already 
gathered, may we not look forward to no very dis- 
tant time when the cabinet will be an interesting 
feature of our club, and form a conspicuous posi- 
tion in a suitably arranged case properly classified! 
Materials for a museum are in abundance, and 
every man’s farm furnishes a supply. With a 
little pains in collecting them, and some care to 
their proper arrangement, each farmer may do 
much to add to the number and importance of the 
articles which shall go to form the intended cab- 
inet. Specimens of different soils, both top and 
surface, arranged in glass phials, and labeled with 
the name of the member from whose farm they 
were taken ; varieties of seed, (also placed in 
glass bottles,) such as beans, oats, corn, peas, 
buckwheat, barley, rye, with all other kinds of 
field and garden seeds, arranged as above men- 
tioned ; a collection of the different grasses to be 
found growing in the field, pasture or meadow, 
with those of our common seeds, sedges and ferns; 
the leaves of all our trees and shrubs, and if pos- 
sible, samples of their wood ; specimens of the 
vegetable mold or muck from different farms ; 
varieties of wool of all grades, properly classed 
so as to show their comparative merits of fineness 
&c., marked with the name of the flock from 
which it was taken, together with specimens of 
rocks and minerals which help to show the form- 
ation of our soils. These and numerous other 
objects are to be represented in our museum, 
and it will be seen that, of the number which 
has been named, each member can provide some- 
thing, and other articles will occur to someone 
present which would also be worthy of a place 
with the others. Odd relicsare of this class, par- 
ticularly ancient implements of husbandry. Let 
all these be gathered up and preserved in the mu- 
seum of our society, that we may see what impove- 
ments have been made in our farming utensils, 
and also learn to recognize all true improvements 
in these new implements and machines for the 
saving of manual labor, as of the highest impor- 
tance to our progressive agriculture. It is by 
looking back and comparing our present system 
of Jabor and our present articles of husbandry, 
that we are able to see what real and permanent 
improvements have been made in our art. 


Of the uses of this collection and the benefits 
which we are to derive from it nothing need be 
said, although I did intend to make a few remarks 
upon it before my paper was completed. One 
word therefore will be sufficient. The farmer 
learns much from natural objects, and also from 
a comparison of these objects; and by gathering 
specimens of the soils and vegetable productions 
of our several furms and bringing them together, 
each member of our club can have the advanta- 
ges of the labor and study of the others, and they 
in return can receive the same. So, from an ex- 
hibition of the various objects which our museum 
is to be composed of, we receive a benefit in actual 
knowledge of the articles which it contains, and 
it also offers us a pleasant and innocent means of 
receiving enjoyment and satisfaction in helping to 
add to the collection. When the farmer is en- 
gaged in his daily work, it would be a pleasant 
recreation to gather curious stones, pebbles, shells 
grasses, flowers, &c., and all these are indispen- 
sable in order to form a cabinet devoted to the 
natural history of our town, one worthy of the 
farmers of Norridgewock. 





A GOLDEN RULE FOR FARMEBS. 

Do not go on dividing up or using up your 
capital by cropping without mavure. Make ita 
cardinal principle of action, never to be swerved 
from, that you will not in any instance, in rela- 
tion to any field, or crop, or rotation, plant or 
sow without a supply of manure—sufficient at 
least to preserve the existing fertility of the soil. 





To Taxe our Mipew. Mix soft soap with 
starch, powdered, half as much salt and the juice 
of a lemon, lay it on the part, on both sides, with 
a brush. Let it lay on the grass day and night 





composition of their eoils and the plants which 


till the stain comes out. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
WAYSIDE NOTES OF TRAVEL.—NO. 28. 
Nicatov, June 5th, 1860. 

Nicatou! Where is Nicatou? will ask the 
readers of the Farmer in distant parts of the 
State. We have heard of many places with odd 
and curiously sounding names, in the great land 
of Down East, such as Pattagumpus, Madumke- 
unk, Mattakeunk, Matteunk, Wallagrass, Hock- 
amock, and Mattanawcook, but this is the first 
time we have heard or read of Nicatou. I can 
assure my readers that Nicatou is no myth, but a 
veritable place, at the confluence of the East and 
West branches of the Penobscot, about twelve 
miles, a little west of north from Mattawamkeag. 

The road hither from Mattawamkeag is along 
the east bank of the river, the most of the way 
over a level country of excellent land, there being 
many good farms on the road, and a great deal of 
land that ultimately will become valuable farms. 


At the mouth of the west branch are two large 
saw mills, one of them having a gang and ma- 
chinery for making clapboards, shingles, and 
laths. Large quantities of lumber are manufac- 
tured here and rafted at the foot of the mills, and 
floated without difficulty tov Bangor. 

The steamers from Oldtown frequently come to 
this place when the water of the river is high. 
There is here quite a number of neat, substantial, 
and well finished buildings, and ere long, it will 
be the site of a flourishing and business village. 
The two branches of the Penobscot uniting at 
this place, the east coming from the north, from 
the vicinity of Patten, and the flourishing settle- 
ments on the Aroostook road; and the west branch 
from the north-west, from the neighborhood of 
Moosehead Lake, having all along on their banks 
for a great distance large quantities of the very 
best of land, which will soon be occupied, unmis-. 
takably point to this locality as the place where 
the roads down these rivers must unite, and of 
course the place where people will stop and 
trade. Besides, whatever interested parties may 
say about a railroad, when it shall have been 
made to Mattawamkeag, going east towards Houl- 
ton, no such thing will be done, not in this gener- 
ation at least. Nature has indicated the route 
for the railroad to the extreme northern portion 
of Maine to be up the Penobscot to Nicatou, 
thence up the east branch until it strikes the 
Aroostook waters, and thence to the St. John’s 
near the mouth of Fish river. A road thus locat- 
ed would accommodate an immense country now 
nearly unsettled of Upper Penobscot, Piscataquis, 
and Western Aroostook, large tracts of it as fer- 
tile as any land in the State, and destined ere 
long to be the home of a great population. This 
road would be within thirty-five or forty miles of 
the east line of the State; as near as the settled 
portion of Piscataquis now is to the road from 
Bangor to Waterville. When it is remembered 
that the St. Andrew's railroad is to pass along the 
eastern border of the State, it will be seen, that 
after both roads shall be built, there will be no 
portion of Ardostook which will be farther than 
fifteen or twenty miles trom a railroad. 


I am told by those acquainted with the country 
above Nicatou, that some of the best land in the 
State is on the east branch, and that there are in- 
tervals two miles wide, and immense fields of na- 
tive grass, where hundreds and thousands of tons 
of the best of hay may be cut annually. One 
gentleman told me that a few years since he cut 
a large quantity which he intended at the time 
for a lumbering operation, but afterwards sold for 
several hundred dollars, costing him nothing but 
the expense of cutting. He says there are im- 
mense tracts of a kind of prairie land, which have 
been burnt over, the timber gone and into grass, 
and that settlers might cut any amount of grass 
and enter at once upon the business of stock- 
growing. A road is about to be located by the 
County Commissioners from Nicatou to Patten, 
which, when done, will open up all this fine 
country for settlement, and it cannot fail to at- 
tract the attention of emigrants. 


No. 1, Rancs 5, alias Rawson, June 7th. 

Stopped to-day for dinner with my friend 
George Jenkins, Esq., who keeps an excellent 
tavern, and takes the Farmer, and whose farm 
indicates that he is a farmer. He and one or two 
other families live alone, except when travelers 
come along, in a ‘* vast wilderness, ’’ and in the 
leafy month of June, in a ‘*boundless contiguity 
of shade.’’ From this place to Mattawamkeag is 
seventeen miles, nearly the whole distance a for- 
est, except a small village at the mouth of Aroos- 
took road. 

To-day is one of the days which compensates 
for a dozen of what we call unpleasant ones. I 
can afford to live through six blowing, blustering 
days, three cold chilly ones, and three hot, swel- 
tering, sunshiny days, for the eake of enjoying one 
like this, in this place. 

For the last ten miles the road has been through 
an unbroken forest. Many years ago it was cut 
out four or five rods wide, but it is now grown up 
to a young growth, so that it is now scarcely two 
rods wide. It is very straight, and resembling a 
pathway made through walls of verdure, sloping 
off from the traveled path at an angle of perhaps 
sixty degrees, to the height of some one hundred 
feet. Looking ahead in many places for a great 
distance, the sky seems to come down to the earth 
in the shape of an inverted pyramid, whilst on 
either hand the drapery of the vista assumes the 
regularity and smoothness of the finished paint- 
ing. It is June, the month of all others of leafy 
beauty, the deciduous trees predominate, and in 
many portions of the road are the only trees, 
every possible variety of hue, which has green for 
ite base, from the dark foliage of the oak and 
spruce, to the silvery poplar, are mixed and varied 
in infinite combination ; vision is limited by the 
impervious ramparts of vegetable beauty on 
either hand, and to crown the whole, and to ren- 
der it doubly charming, after a season of drought, 
the gentlest showers of heaven imaginable, are 
falling on these leaves and flowers, making them 
to rejoice with joy unspeakable. Indeed I almost 
imagined that were it not that theif joy was un- 
speakable, 1 should have heard the deep toned 
melodies of nature speaking of the greatness, 
goodness, and wisdom of Him who “rules the va- 
ried year.’ Give me an Aroostook forest on 
which to gaze, when Heaven is weeping its tears 
of gladness in the month of June, or glittering in 
the sunlight with its millions of pearly drops of 





dew in a morning of summer, and others may 





enjoy all the gaudy shows of the city. God made 
the forest, man made the town, and the beauty of 
one as much excels that of the other, as does the 
greatness of God exceed the littleness of man. 


Gotpen Ripeg, June 8th. 

I have. perhaps annoyed the readers of the 
Farmer with enough about Golden Ridge in for- 
mer articles, and yet I cannot forbear whenever I 
visit this golden locality to speak of it again. 
There is a great deal ina name. I have heard it 
remarked that a rose if it had another name would 
be just as sweet. But I never admitted the truth 
of the remark. I do not believe that the mother 
of Jesus, and of Washington would have been so 
revered by the world, had their names been any- 
thing else than Mary. The rose would never 
have been so named, had it not been sweet. It 
was a bappy hit in the first settler of this town- 
ship when he called it ‘* Golden Ridge.’’ So 
beautiful wus the appearance of the grand old 
forests, and the virgin soil, that he could not well 
name it anythingelse. I have no doubt that one- 
half at leaet of the settlers were enticed here at 
first, merely by the name. ‘Golden Ridge,”’ 
they would say, what does that mean? That 
must be a good place ;*’ and so away they would 
go to Golden Ridge. And when once here, they 
are almost sure to stay. All the lots are taken 
up, and the woods everywhere resound with the 
blows of the axe man. 

A superior class of emigrants are settling in 
this town. They are from Lowell, Mass., Bos- 
ton, Newburyport, Portland, Newcastle, Damar- 
iscotta, Fayette, Exeter, &c., &c. They are not 
men who cannot live anywhere else, but men who 
can live elsewhere, and who will live here. I hope 
when the town is incorporated it will retain the 
name, as [am sure that the future of this place 
will justify the appropriateness of the designation. 

8. 





MILKING, 


The art of milking is not acquired at once. 
Children in farm districts should be taught to 
milk. They may commence on an old cow that 
is soon to become dry. But let them learn when 
young—for we are not to expect that this art is 
to be practiced by the foreigners alone who are 
drifting to our shores. 


Cows that have been well bred will be gentle 
and kind to those who approach them to draw 
their milk. They well know that a good milker 
gives them relief when their udders are full and 
need to have the milk drawn. 

The dust, &c. should first be brushed off after 
the milker is fairly seated by the side of the cow. 
The end of each teat should then be moistened 
with a little milk to be drawn from it before the 
pail is placed under it. This makes the milk 
come easier urd saves giving any pain to the cow, 
as we do when the teat is perfectly dry. 

Now as soon as the milk begins to come freely, 
draw it out as fast as possible otherwise you fail 
to get the whole; for in a few minutes, if the milk 
is not drawn out, it flows back again into the 
milk ducts and you cannot have it. In a short 
time the cow becomes dry. 

Milk fast and milk clean. Never let two per- 
sons while milking attempt to talk with each 
other. Keep still and mind what you are about, 
or you come of as bad as the man who comes too 
late for the cars. 

Kind treatment is all important to the owner. 
Cows are not to be forced to give down their milk. 
When cows are unruly from any cause tie them 
up in the stable instead of chasing them around 
the yard.— The Ploughman. 





PASTURING HORSES. 


Few of the writers who have discoursed upon 
the management of horses have said anything 
about the summer grazing of these animals. Nor 
in fact, is ita subject upon which much of im- 
portance can be said. Yet there are eome points 
connected with it, well worthy of consideration. 
Youatt says: ‘‘The spring grass is the best physic 
that can be given toa horse. To a degree which 
no artificial aperient or duretic can reach, it 
carries off every humor that may be lurking 
about the animal. It fines down the roundness 
of the legs, and except there be some bony en- 
largement, restores them to their original form 
and strength. There is nothing so freshing to 
their feet as the damp coolness of the grass into 
which they are turned, and nothing is so calcu- 
lated to remove every enlargement or sprain, as 
the gentle exercise which the animal goluntarily 
takes while his legs are exposed to the cooling 
process of evaporation that is taking place from 
the herbage on which he treads. The experience 
of ages has shown that it is the most skilful of 
veterinarians. It is the renovating process of 
nature where the art of man fails.”’ 





FATTENING TURKEYS. 


Much has been published of late in our agri- 
cultural journals, in relation to the alimentary 
properties of charcoal. It has been repeatedly 
asserted, that domestic fowls may be fattened on 
it without any other food, and that too, in a 
shorter time than on the most nutritive grains. 
I made an experiment, and must say that the re- 
sult surprised me, as I had always been rather 
skeptical. Four turkeys were confined in a pen 
and fed on meal, boiled potatoes and oats. Four 
others of the same brood, were also at the same 
time confined in another pen, and fed daily.on 
the same articles, but with one pint of finely 
pulverized charcoal mixed with their meal and 
potatoes. They also had a plentiful supply of 
broken charcoal in their pen. The eight were 
killed on the same day, and there was a difference 
of one and a half pounds each in favor of the 
fowls which had been supplied with the charcoal, 
they being much the fattest, and the meat greatly 
superior in point oftenderness and flavor.—Cor. 
Germantown Telegraph. 





TO MMASURE HAY IN THE STACE. 


More than twenty years since, I copied the fol- 
lowing method of measuring hay from some 
publication, and having verified its general ac- 
curacy, [ have both bought and sold by it, and 
believe it may be useful to many farmers where 
the means of weighing are not at hand. ‘‘Mul- 
tiply the length, breadth, and height into each 
other, and if the hay is somewhat settled, ten 
solid yards will make a ton.’’ Olover will take 
from ten to twelve yards per ton. 


CRANBERRY CULTURE, 


The following observations by Nathan Briggs, 
we take from the Barnstable Patriot : 

Tuas Cuorce or Location. First. Cranberries 
will grow on high moist land, and sometimes 
produce well, but the proper place is low and 
epringy, or otherwise wet land, often in clear 
beach-sand, without a subsoil. The best place, 
however, is a peat-bog and swamp muck. 
Preparation or THE Grounp. Firet make the 
surface of your ground as even as possible, and 
nearly level, with a slight inclination towards o 
drain, if you have one, in order that it may be 
easily flowed, and no ponds remain after draw- 
ing off the water. This may be done with any 
material. There should then be put on this level 
surface, about four inches in thickness of swamp 
muck or peat, which should again be covered 
with about three inches depth of loose sand, free 
from grass or its fibres, and, also, from clay and 
stones. It is not important what the color or 
quality of the sand, if it be not adbesive, and 
free from roots and grass. Clay is not good. 
Tie or Puantinc. From Ist of April to mid- 
dle of June. On wet ground, continuing through 
the summer to plant, if convenient and wished. 
In dry land those planted in summer sometimes 
fail on account of drought and heat. Those set 
late lose a year’s growth, and may as well be set 
in spring if the land be not too wet. 

Manner of Prantixe. The form of planting, 
which has resulted in the most rapid advance- 
ment of growth and production, is to scatter 
whole vines upon a mud or peat surface; then 
press them into the mud with your foot, and 
scatter over them light sand, about one inch in 
depth. Patches planted in this manner seem to 
be a year ahead of those planted in the ordinary 
way. The general plan, however, is to set them 
in hills at eighteen inches apart. Take a pointed 
stick, say four inches in thickness, through which 
at eight inches from the point insert a guage rod 
eighteen inches long, which eserves to govern the 
distance of one hill from the other. With this 
pointed stick puncture the ground in uniform 
rows, insert into these holes a small handful of 
vines, and press the mud around and among 
them, spreading them about as much as need be. 

Qvatity or Vines. Vines should be procured 
from meadows which have borne well, and of 
good fruit, as the best way of knowing good 
bearers. There are several species, such as egg 
shaped, bell shaped, and cherry. The eggs are 
most approved, and are said to be four or five 
weeks earlier ripe. 

Cuttivation. The Cranberry needs little cul- 
tivation. Having your land properly prepared 
as before stated, and properly ditched, and clear 
of reots and grass, it may require the first year 
hoeing a little among the vines. After the first 
year, it would be likely to do as much injury as 
benefit, by disturbing the young fibres, which are 
now thickly set. It is better after this, to pluck 
the weeds by hand, put them in a basket, and 
carry them off. After the second year, let them 
alone. The third year you will get a fair crop, 
the fourth will probably be the best. It is not 
yet ascertained how many years they may do 
well. Fair bearing is considered one bushel to a 
rod, there have been instances of one barrel to a 
rod. Rushes, and bunches of weeds and grass, 
may at any time be cut out. 

Fiowixc. Flowing is not absolutely neces- 
sary. More than half the meadows which I saw, 
were not flowable. If flowable, the water may 
remain on all winter, and be let off in March. 
It should be let on about the 20th to the 25th of 
May, and again the lst of June, for, not exceed- 
ing thirty-six hours after this it is not needful. 
Blossoms are injured by the water remaining on 
too long, the object of which is to destroy the 
insects. After this second flowing, there is little 
to fear from them. The grade of the land and 
the ditching, should be so arranged as to easily 
flood or clear the surface, and the sides of your 
drains should slope to an angle of forty-five de- 
grees or more, in order to their permanence and 
utility ; the number, arrangement, and size being 
directed by good judgment. 

RECEIPTS. 


Nice Pancakes ror Surrer. These are made 
of eggs, flour and milk. The just proportions are 
one table spoonful of flour to each egg. To make 
small pancakes, beata couple of eggs thoroughly, 
and add sweet milk. Then take a couple of ta- 
ble spoonfuls of flour, work into a thin paste and 
ductile batter, by adding the milk and eggs and 
@ little salt. Grease the pan with a piece of 
sweet lard, and stir briskly to prevent adhering 
to the bottom. When the under side is suffici- 
ently browned, turn it. Leave the cakes folded, 
with sugar or butter and honey between the folds, 
or sugar alone. If this is found to be too solid, 
add more eggs, and use less flour. A slight 
sprinkle of grated nutmeg will be an addition.— 
Prairie Farmer. 








By passing a cake of white soap a few times 
over a piece of glazed calico, or any other stiffened 
material, the needle will penetrate as easily as it 
will through any other kind of work. 

To Make Arrie Pres witnour Arriz. One 
cup of sugar, one tea-spoonful of tartaric acid, 
two cups of water, one cup of light bread crammed 
fine, one egg. Season with lemon or anything 
that suits the taste. Let the water be warm when 
the bread is put in, that it may soak soft. Bake 
with a crust, as you would an apple pie. 


THE CROW. 


In an article on winter birds, we have this de- 
fence in the Ailantic Monthly: 

‘‘He consumes in the year vast quantities of 
grubs, worms, and noxious vermin; he is a valua- 
ble scavenger, and clears the land of offensive 
masses of deceased animal substances ; he hunts 
the grain fields, and pulls out and devours the 
underground caterpillars, whenever he perceives 
the signs of their operations, as evinced by the 
wilted stalks ; he destroys mice, young rats, liz- 
ards, and the serpent ; lastly, he is a volunteer 
sentinel about the farm, and drives the hiwk 
from its enclosure, thus preventing greater mis- 
chief than that of which be himself is guilty, It 
is chiefly during seed time and Harvest that the 
depredations of the crow are committed ; during 
the remainder of the year, we witness only his 
services appreciated by those who have written of 
birds, that I cannot name an ornithologist who 








does not plead in his bebalf.”” 
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lll 
TRIP TO BRATTLEBORO’.—NO, 2. 

The trial of the ‘‘Universal Plow,’’ the ‘‘rise 
and progress’’ of which we gave in our last, took 
place on a beautiful intervale on the farm of L. 
Bradley, Esq., near the confluence of the West 
and the Connecticut rivers. It was a free inter- 
vale loam ; that is to say, an alluvial deposit of 
fine texture, with just clay.enough to give ita 
little adhesive consistency. It had no stones, 
roots or other obstacles to the plow, and as it had 
not been plowed for a number of years, the sward 
was thick and tough. Two yoke of prime oxen, 
strong, well-trained and a couple of good team 
sters, and Henry Brooks of Acton, to hold the 
plow, constructed the outfit. We need not say, 
after this enumeration, that all the requisites of 
first rate plowing were there. A good plow and 
a good plowman are always the first essentials to 
good work, and Mr. Brooks is one of those who, 
from long practice and experience, can feel and 
understand the impulses (if we may so epeak) of 
the plow when in motion, as quick as the best 
reinsman will those of his horses on the road, and 
knows how to adjust the draft in accordance 
with the calls of his plow, to relieve it of this or 
that pressure in the wrong place. Thisis a great 
point for a plowman to gair. Many a strong 
man can keep a plow in the furrow, and turn it 
over and lift it round at the end of the ‘‘bout,”’’ 
but it requires experience and tact to understand 
its mute talk to the hands, and know how to ans- 
wer it. 

The first trial was with the intervale mould- 
board 160, four oxen in the team. It was first 
gaged to turn a furrow 8 inches deep and 16 
inches wide. This was quietly and handsomely 
done. The gage was then changed so as to cut a 
furrow slice of 9 inches deep and 18 inches wide, 
which was turned over with equal ease and pre- 
cision. While the plow was stopped we meas- 
ure] the spiral part of the furrow, from the point 
of the share where it first began to lift, to the 
point where it had become completely inverted, 
and found it to be 6 feet in length, exhibiting all 
the peculiarities of the twist, as nice and as clear 
as if it had been carved out by the hands of the 
most skilful sculptor, according to the most exact 
mathematical rules. 

All the different numbers or sizes of the inter- 
vale and upland mould-boards were put on, show- 
ing their different capacities, uses and adapta- 
tions, among them No. 122, adapted to a lighter 
team, say a single yoke of medium cattle, or a 
span of horses. The guage of this was varied so 
as to turn a furrow or furrows 5 inches deep by 
12 wide, 6 by 12 and 7 by 12, all of which it did 
with great exactness. 

After witnessing the performances and powers 
of the several intervale mould-boards, the plow 
was changed to a sod and subsoil plow, or as some 
would call it a ‘‘Michigan plow.’’ This change 
was accomplished by putting on before the main 
plow, a smaller skim plow to slice over the sward 
and behind ita stubble mouldboard. We had some 
curiosity to see whether the plow, thus metamor- 
phosed, had the same fault that an old Michigan 
plow we have at home has. The fault is this: 
The forward, or skim plow, doubles the sward slice 
which it cuts into a tube, deposits in the bot- 
tom of the furrow, and there it lies like a pipe 
in the ground, and of course does not rot so quick 
as it should, and when it does, the decomposed 
matter is not so equably spread as it should be. 


The plow, when fitted up with 152 as a sod and 
subsoiler, was gauged to a depth of 8 inches for 
four oxen. It worked admirably, cutting the 
sward handsomely, which was wholly and nicely 
covered by the rear plow. Next it was guaged to 
16 inches deep, which worked equally as well, re- 
quiring of course more power. Every particle of 
the grassy sward was hidden out of sight and the 
loose soil thrown over it, forming a well pulver- 
ized seed bed measuring twenty-one inches in 
depth. This is pretty well, but the next was 
better. Mould-board 180 was put on and guaged 
to twelve inches in depth. This plunged below 
where any plow had ever before been, and it 
combed over a seed bed as it lay in the broken and 
pulverized state, twenty-six inches in depth ; and 
while turning over this mass of soil, the plow run 
steady and upright, furrow after furrow, without 
being held. On digging down to the bottom, it 
was found that the sward slice of the furrow laid 
spread out at the bottom, over the whole breadth, 
as ‘* flat asa pan-cake.”’ There was no “ pipe 
laying ’’ there. 

By this time the sun had got up to “ high 
twelve,’’ and we adjourned from the field to Mr. 
Bradley’s whose liberal kindness had prompted 
him to furnish us refreshments in a style of abun- 
dance and variety which such a group of sawdust- 
ersand plowjoggers don’t find every day. We 
hardly knew which most to admire, the hearty 
zeal with which the viands were consumed, or the 
cordial hospitality with which they were proffered 
by our host. He had evidently calculated it was 
no band of squeamish dyspeptics that he was to 
feed, and the earnest manifestation of good appe- 
tites that surrounded his board proved he was cor- 
rect in the belief. 

The afternoon exhibition commenced with the 
trial of a *‘bog plow,”’ in a low, wet, boggy piece 
of land, the home of **tussacs”’ and bullfrogs, and 
so soft that when the turf was broken the oxen 
would mire. The modifications of the plow to 
meet the requirements of plowing such hitherto 
forsaken lands, were mostly got up by Mr. 
Brooks, of Acton, Masse In the first place, the 
draft is so arranged that the cattle travel all the 
time on the turf. In the next place, the share is 
of steel made very long, and sharpened so as to 
cut the tough wiry roots that grow there. Next, 
the cutter is a thin circle, or wheel of steel, which, 
as it revolves, cuts down smooth ard clean. Thus 
you see you have the furrow slice cut down in 
its depth by the circular cutter, and cut under- 
neath in its whole breadth by the long, wide 
share. It must be all cat, and no ripping or 
tearing, for the numerous tough roots of the tus- 
sacs and water grasses, are like so many fibres of 
whale sinew, and don’t break easily. The next 
thing to insure success, is after the first furrow is 
cat, to turn it ont by hooks or forks. All these 
requirements being met, you are Teady to go 
ahead. Mould-board 180 was put on to the plow, 
the cutting parts'all sharpened with a file, range 
of draft adjusted, and the first furrow all cleared, 
when the team was started. The plow worked 
admirably, turning over a flat furrow pine inches 
deep and twenty-one inches wide. This was 
tarning a bog upside down to some purpose , and to 
the no small discomfiture of the brakes and ferns 
and buckhorns that had held undisputed possession 
from time immemorial. Thousands and thou- 

sands of acres of such lands in Maine ought to 
feel the revolutionary action of this plow. 

The next move, as if to give full test of the 
universalify of the universal plow, was 4 trial 
of lap-furrowing No. 122 mould board was pat 
on, and the plow, thus equipped, was adapted 
to the power of two horses, which were put on 





and started. We took no minutes of the depth 
and width of these furrow slices, but they were 
very handsomely laid up, lapping on to each 
other atan angle of 45 degrees. Farmers are 
not agreed as to the merits or demerits of this 
kind of plowing. It has strong adherents and 
In some soils and situations, 
it is undoubtedly the best. In others the worst; 
but here is no place to discuss that question. 
We only mention it now to prove that Holbrook’s 
plow will meet the demands of both parties and 
all parties, It is rightly named the ‘‘Universar 
Piow,”’ and we trust will come into universal 


strong opposers. 


use. 
The occasion and the visit to this section o 


New England, was one of great interest to us, 
and will ever form a pleasant spot in the memo- 
ries of the past. We there met some of our edi- 
torial brethren, and others, whose time and pens 
are deyoted to the advancement of agricultural 
and social improvement: L. H. Tucker, junior 
editor of the Country Gentleman—young and 
active, just crossing the threshold of editorial 
life, With (as we hope) a long career of success- 
ful usefulness before him. The notes of observa- 
tion in his recent tour in Europe, are perused by 
the numerous readers of his paper with much 
B. P. Johnson, the 
well-known Secretary of the New York State 
Agricultural Society, who has become by his 
age and experience, the Nestor of agricultural 


pleasure and instruction. 


improvement in America. Also, our venerable 


straight-forward old friend, Levi Bartlett of New 
Hampshire—full of practical experience and al- 
ways ready to ‘‘ give a reason’’—one of the few 
links of the chain connecting Old and Young 
America, and holding fast to the good old puri- 
tanical fashion of ‘*working six days in the week 
and going to meeting on the Sabbath.’”’ ‘May 
he live a thousand years and his shadow never 


be less.”’ 


Brattleboro’ is one of the most romantic and 
pleasant towns in all Yankeedom. It is nestled 
in among the hills of the Green Mountain State, 
and is full of thrift and energy. Stand in what- 
ever part of it you please, and you have a splen- 
did view of hill and dale, of mountain and stream. 
Connecticut river on the one hand—West river 
on the other; and in the midst of the village 
another of less magnitude, the name of which 
we have forgotten, comes leaping along out of 
the hills, dashing over rock and ledge, turning 
the wheel of a mill here, a factory there, ma- 
chine shops over yonder, and finally, after serv- 
ing all and escaping all, plunges gaily into the 
Connecticut and is off to the ocean in spite of 
them. Ever and anon the tramp and scream of 
the iron horse, as he winds his way along the 
base of the hills, wakes up the echoes of glen and 
valley, and adds to the life and beauty of the 


scene. 


And here we close this “thurrygraph”’ of our 
We went in 
a burry, we left in a hurry, but we are in no 
hurry to forget the kindness and hospitality of 
Col. Holbrook and his circle of amiable and in- 
tel igent friends, with whom we stopped, nor the 
many pleasant faces and kindly greetings that 
cheered and made happy our brief stay among 


flying trip to the Vermont border. 


them. 





ACTION OF THE GOVERNOR AND CoUNCIL. 


by the Governor and Council and recommended 


to the towns bordering upon other States for their 


adoption, as the best course to be taken for pro- 
tection against the introduction of the Lung 
Murrain into Maine. It is be hoped that prompt 
action will be taken by the several towns in re- 
sponse to this reccommendation: 

Whereas, A contagious and fatal disease is un- 
derstood to exist among the cattle of a neighbor- 
ing State which threatens to extend to this State: 
Therefore, to provide for the security and pro- 
tection of the cattle of the inhabitants of said 
town, 

Be it Ordained, That all persons are prohibited 
from driving and transporting any cattle into 


said town frum any place without the limits of 


this State, without the consent of the Selectmen 
of said town, before the first day of April next, 
under a penalty of three hundred dollars for each 
offence. And said Selectmen may arrest and de- 
tain, at cost of the owners thereof or persons 
having the same in charge, all cattle found pass- 
ing in violation of this Ordinance, and may take 
all other necessary measures for the enforcement 
of the foregoing provisions. 

2. The Selectmen of said town shall immedi- 
ately after they shall have notice that any cattle 
in said town are infected with such disease, take 
possession of such cattle, and have them kept 
separate and apart from other cattle, for examin- 
ation, and detain them so long as the existence of 
such disease renders it necessary. 

3. If in the opinion of the said Selectmen 
the progress of the disease in other quarters ren- 
ders it necessary, they are authorized and it shall 
be their duty, to place sufficient police force upon 
the public highways leading into said town to 
prevent the introduction of cattle within its lim- 
its. 

The following has also been issued by the Gov- 
ernor and Council : 


To Managers and Superintendents of Railroad, 
Steam Navigation Companies, and Common Car- 
riers: In view of the existence and progress of 
a contagioas disease among the cattle of a neigh- 
boring State, and the danger of its speading into 
other communities, the several cities and towns 
in this State have been requested to adopt such 
police regulations as may be neceseary to prevent 
the passage of cattle into and through their lim- 
its. Confident of the co-operation of all good 
citizens in these efforts to protect an important 
interest of the people of the State from the 
threatened calamity, you are — requested 
to observe these regulations and refrain from the 
traneportation of cattle into this State through 
the avenues over which you have control. 

Lot M. Morriti, Gov. of Maine. 





— 


Tae Carrie Disease Not 1n Marne. We have 
uniformly discredited the reports which have ob- 
tained circulation in regard to the existence of 
the pleuro-pneumonia, or, to adopt the better 
term suggested by the Maine Commissioners, the 
Lung Murrain, in Maine. Public apprehension 
having become strongly excited upon the subject, 
it is not strange that any kind of sickness occur- 
ring among cattle, should assume the character- 
istics of this terrible disease. Thus far, however, 
no authenticated case has occurred in the State. 
The reported instances in Wells, Waterville, 
Monhegan, and in the vicinity of Portland, have 
all been asvertained to be without foundation in 
fact. We trust our present immunity from the 
disease will continue, and that it will become 
doubly assured by a faithful attention to all the 
means of precaution which observation and ex- 


perience may suggest to prevent its introduction 
and spread within our borders. 





Ga Our neighbor of the Waterville Mail had 
a slight touch of his old complaint, the Augusta- 
phobia, last week. So unusually harmless, how- 
ever, was the attack, that we are led to hope he 
may be gradually outgrowing a liability to ite 
recurrence, or that the symptoms of the distemp- 
et may become so infrequent, and assume 60 mild 
& type as to relieve us of all apprehension, either 
on his account or ourown. Weare glad to know 
that the disease is not a contagious one, for we 


frequently come in very friendly and pleasant 
personal contact with the Mail brethren without 


receiving any perceptible virulent taint whatever. 


We congratulate our friends upon their prospec- 
and entire exemption from so bad a 


tive speedy 
distemper. | 





_ Dewocratit Srarg ConvENTION. The Conven- 
tion of delegates to nominate a democratic candi- 
date for Governor of this State, will be held on 


Thursday of this week at Portland. 


The 
following form of ordinance has been prepared 





———~—_———————————————————— ee 
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THE BALTIMORE CONVENTION. 

The proceedings of the Democratic Convention 
at Baltimore, terminated on Saturday last, by 
the division of that body into two sections, and 
the nomination of Stephen A. Douglas of Illi- 
nois, for President, and Benjamin Fitzpatrick of 
Alabama, for Vice Presinent, by one, and John 
©. Breckinridge of Kentucky, for President, and 
Joseph Lane of Oregon, for Vice President, by 
the other. 

In our last, it was suggested that the proceed- 
ings of the first day’s session gave indications of 
a harmonious termination to the deliberations of 
the Convention. Whatever this expectation may 
f| have been founded upon, subsequent proceedings 
have demonstrated it to be entirely illusory. 
After continuing in session a week, the breach 
between the two divisions of the party meanwhile 
growing wider, and their relations to each other 
politically and personally, more hostile and em- 
bittered, the proceedings were abruptly brought 
to a close by the withdrawal of portions of the 
delegations of several States and the subsequent 
nomination of two sets of candidates by the 
divided parties. 

We cannot find room for full details of the 
proceedings of the Convention from day to day, 
but propose to make our readers acquainted with 
the more important steps taken by the Conven- 
tion in reaching the results above announced. 

The first day, as we stated last week, was oc- 
,| cupied with a discussion upon the admission of 
seceding and other delegates to seats in the Con- 
vention—no vote being taken. 

On the second day, Tuesday, the Convention 
succeeded only in passing a resolution referring 
the question of the contending delegates to the 
Committee on Credentials. An effort was made 
to append to the resolution a provision pledging 
each delegate to abide by the action of the Con- 
vention and support its nominations. This was 
strongly opposed, and was subsequently with- 
drawn. 

On the third day, Wednesday, the Committee 
on Credentials being still in session, and not 
ready to make their report, the Convention ad- 
journed to await its action. It is stated that the 
Committee had a stormy sessions Among other 
lively incidents reported, was a rencontre be- 
tween Messrs. Hindman of Oregon, and Hooper 
of Arkansas, in which the face of one H. was 
slapped by the otter. A challenge ensued, as a 
matter of course, between the ex-aspirated dele- 
gates, which will doubtless terminate according 
to the modern Congressional method, without 
damage to either party. 

On the fourth day, Thursday, the Committee 
on Credentials made a report, as near as we can 
gather from the somewhat incoherent tencr of the 
dispatches, excluding the opponents and admitting 
the friends of Mr. Douglas to seats as delegates 
from vacant and contesting districts. The session 
was consumed in wild, but unavailing efforts to 
get at a vote upon the Committee’s report. The 
proceedings of this day might be regarded as in 
some degree disorderly. In the course of the dis- 
cussion, there was an unpleasant altercation be- 
tween two of the Pennsylvania delegates, Messrs. 
Randall and Montgomery, in regard to the issuing 
of tickets to delegates, some slight imputations 
being hazarded by each of the parties upon the 
personal veracity of the other. At the adjourn- 
ment of the Convention a personal collision en- 
sued between Mr. Montgomery and a son of Mr. 
Randall, the particulars of which are narrated in 
the telegraphic dispatches as follows : 

During the confusion in the Convention, George 
M. Henry, of Pennsylvania went to Mr. Mont- 
gomery, saying, ‘‘ I’ve a message for you. Mr. 
Randall, Jr., desires to know if the remarks just 


made were intended to apply to his father or Mr. 
Dawson.”’ 


. Mr. Montgomery—*Tell Mr. Randall to go to 
Mr. Henry—‘‘I conveyed the message, presum- 
ing that you were a gentleman, but I discover that 
you are notone. I denounce you as low and vul- 
gar, and unworthy of notice. If I had known 
that you were a blackguard I would not have 
conveyed the message.”’ 

Mr. Montgomery made no reply. 

As soon as the Convention adjourned, Me. 
Dawson left the hall with friends, Mr. Montgom- 
ery remaining behind. Mr. Randall also Jeft the 
hall, accompanied by his son, proceeding down 
Jay street to the corner of Fayette street, and was 
standing there, when Mr. Montgomery approach- 
ed, accompanied by friends. Robert Randall left 
his father, and confronting Montgomery struck 
him a powerful blow between the eyes, staggering 
him back, and covering his face with blood. Mr. 
Montgomery recovered, striking Randall on the 
ear, and knocking him down. He was about to 
kick him when they were separated. Young 
Rardall was not hurt, but proceeded up the street 
with his father, who displayed much excitement. 

Mr. Montgomery is large and heavy; Mr. Ran- 
dall is small, and of slight build. Some say the 
former drew a pistol, but this is not confirmed. 
The collision caused great excitement, the streets 
being crowded. 


The correspondence between Messrs. Hindman 

and Hooper is also given. It is unexceptionably 
Pickwickian from beginning to end. Mr. Hoop- 
er’s friend, Col. Cross, conveys a communication 
from him to Mr. Hindman demanding satisfac- 
tion. Mr. Hindman informs him by note, that 
Mr. Johnson would receive any communication he 
may have to make. Col. Cross calls upon Mr. 
Johnson, and is received with distinguished po- 
liteness. Mr. Johnson informs Col. Cross that 
Mr. Hindman declines to receive any communica- 
tion from Mr. Hooper, not considering him his 
equal. Whereupon Col. Cross delivers Mr. 
Johnson a note demanding satisfaction, Mr. John- 
son politely declines to accept the implied invi- 
tation to make a target of himself, assuring Col. 
Cross that no disrespect was intended him, and 
extending to him the assurance of his most distin- 
guished consideration. The wounded honor of 
Mr. Llooper is healed by the publication of this 
correspondence, and that seems to be the end of 
the matter. 
The fifth day, Friday, was occupied in the con- 
sideration and acceptance of the report of the 
Committee on Credentials, with some modifica- 
tions not essentially affecting the relative strength 
of the contending parties. Upon the adoption of 
the report portions of the delegations from Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, California and 
Oregon withdrew from the Convention. 


On Saturday, the sixth day, the remaining por- 
tion of the Convention proceeded to ballot for a 
candidate for President. Whole number of votes, 
2124; Douglas had 1734; Guthrie 9; Breckenridge 
5; Seymour 1; Bocock 1 ; Wise 1 ; Dickinson 1; 
blank votes 21. Every State was represented ex- 
cept Delaware, South Carolina, Florida, Mississ- 
ippi, Texas, California and Oregon. Georgia 
was represented in part but refused to vote. 
Another vote was taken, Douglas receiving 1814 
votes—rest scattering. A resolution was then 
unanimously adopted declaring Mr. Douglas nom- 
inated according to the usages of the Democratic 
party and the rules of convention, by a two-thirds 
vote. Benj. Fitzpatrick, of Alabama was unani- 
mously nominated for Vice President on the first 
ballot. 


The Convention of Seceders met at noon of Sat- 
arday. The roll was called and delegates from 
the following States responded, viz : Vermont, 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, Arkansas, Missou- 
ri, Minnesota, California and Oregon. Caleb 
Cushing was elected President of the Convention. 
The platform of the seceders at Charleston was 
adopted without change. The Convention then 

0 to nominate candidates, and John C. 
Breckenridge of Ky., was nominated for Presi- 








dent, and Joseph Lane of Oregon for Vice Presi- 
dent. The ballot stood for Breckenridge 81, 
Dickinson 24. The votes for Dickinson were 
subsequently withdrawn and given to Brecken- 
ridge, making the nomination unanimous. Lane 
received every vote on the first ballot for Vice 
President. The Convention then adjourned sine 
die. 





A TRIP OVER THE GRAND TRUNK 
RAILWAY. 

In company with two or three friends we took 
the evening train from Portland, and having am- 
ple room toetretch and arrange ourselves without 
incommoding our fellow travelers, we put on our 
night-cap and were soon unconscious of revolving 
wheels, or fiery courser, and so remained till the 
somnific god was obliged to yield, for the mo- 
ment, to the superior authority and power of the 
symbolic letters, ‘*V. R.’’ standing in bold relief 
upon the gilt buttons of her Majesty's officials, 
stationed as sentinels at Island Pond, who required 
of us—free and loyal worshippers of the spread 
eagle, and subjects of ‘‘J. B.’’ President U.S. 
A. though we were—satisfactory evidence that, 
in visiting her Royal Majesty’s domains,.we had 
no intents in our hearts, nor contents in our trunks 
of a contraband character. This was easily given 
by a civil response—‘‘personal baggage’’—and 
we again “blessed the man who first invented 
sleep,’’ stretched ourselves anew and sank into 
the arms of Morpheus, quite resigned to the in- 
terruption. 

Ilaving, prior to the present trip, passed over 
the route as far as Montreal, we were fully aware 
that in going through by night we deprived our- 
selves of the grand mountainous scenery which 
so awes and impresses the beholder, and that we 
should catch no glimpse of the lofty peaks of 
Jefferson and Washington, nor of the Stratford 
twins, nor of the innumerable hills which ‘‘peep 
o’er hills,’’ nor of the profound depths and forest 
covered ravines above which we were riding ; but 
we consoled ourselves by recalling our former 
emotions and rejoicing that we had once beheld 
all of them, and that the vision was indelibly 
photographed upon the memory, and would ever 
afford to us its sublime gratification. 

But now the morning breaks, we are approach- 
ing the St. Lawrence, and the famous Victoria 
Bridge which spans its broad current. All eyes 
are now open, all pulses throb with expectation, 
all are eager to catch their first glimpse of the 
structure, and then to experience the sensations 
awakened by passing through its long iron enclo- 
sure. It first greets us, however, as we enter its 
stone gateway, after which we glide along fora 
few rods between massive stone walls, open over- 
head, and then into iis tubular precincts, antici- 
pating a ‘‘cabin’d, cribb’d, confined’’ sensation, 
a close, dark, tunnel-like, smoky experience. 
Sach antie:pations are in no-wise realized. The 
air is clear, the light so free that we easily discern 
the plates, the joints, the bolts and mode of struc- 
ture, and plainly read the number of each span as 
marked upon the inside ; the feeling is only that 
of security and of admiration at the stupendous 
conception and masterly execution of this chef 
d’euvre of art, as for two miles we ride along, 
heeding not, hearing not the rushing of the 
mighty current beneath. We stood at the rear 
end of the last car, and watched the aperture 
through which we had entered, and which is 
nineteen feet high and sixteen feet wide, as it 
gradually diminished in appearance until we had 
passed the centre span, and then we began to de- 
scend, and soon the entrance had entirely disap- 
peared. The height upon either side ascends 
towards this middle span at 1 foot in 130 feet, 
the top of the centre pier being 60 feet above 
the level of the water. The spans are 25 in num- 
ber, each 242 feet except the middle one, which is 
330 feet. In its erection 250,000 tons of stone 
and 8,500-tons of iron have been used. About 
five years anda half were occupied in its con- 
struction, and its cost has exceeded seven millions 
of dollars. The magnitude and grandeur of this 
greatest bridge in the world, demonstrating the 
mighty power of human genius, cannot be fully 
realized from description merely. To appreciate 
it one must see and pass through it for himeelf. 
A trip by this route, if for the simple parpose of 
viewing this majestic achievement of art, finds its 
adequate reward. 

Montreal has many points of attraction, chiefly 
in the magnificence and architectural beauty of 
its churches and public buildings. The Royal 
mountain, from which it derives its name, is also 
among its objects of interest. Lifting its tower- 
ing head in the rear of the city, it presents a 
striking and grand appearanee, and around it, a 
distance of about nine miles, is a favorite drive, 
which commands a view of one of the most beaut 
tiful landscapes to be found in this section of 
country. 

We cannot now describe any of the most prom- 
inent buildings of the city, or our route through 
to Detroit, but hope to refer to them hereafter. 
In the meantime we recommend to travelers to 
try the Grand Trunk Railway for themselves. 





Hay. The prospect in regard to the hay crop 
in Maine has much improved within the past two 
weeks. The frequent showers and the heavy 
northeast rain storm of last Wednesday have had 
a marked effect upon the grass fields within the 
range of our observation, and we also hear en- 
couraging reports from distant portions of the 
State. Weare not without hope, notwithstand- 
ing the length and severity of the drouth during 
the early part of the season, that the result will 
show a fair average crop to reward the faith and 
the labors of the husbandman. 





Sap Accipent. During the firing of a salute of 
fifty guns on Tuesday noon in this city, in honor 
of the Democratic nominations at Baltimore, 
a premature discharge occurred while ramming 
the gun, and Mr. Dennis Berry had both hands 
blown off, and was otherwise badly injured. It 
is feared that he will not live. This is the second 
accident of the kind which has occurred in this 
city within a few weeks. It will be recollected 
that two men were badly hart in firing a salute 
in honor of the Republican nominations, with the 
same gun. We hope the foolish and dangerous 
practice of firing salutes on such occasions will 
be discontinued. 





Sociat Pic-nic. The Fourth of July will be 
celebrated by a social pic-nic in the Grove near 
the Church in North Monmouth. The exercises 
will consist of addresses by John S. Sayward, 
Esq. of Augusta, Hon. E. Holmes of Win- 
throp, and others; a dinner, speeches, toasts, &c. 
The Turner Brass Band will be in attendance. 
An invitation is extended to all to participate in 
the exercises and cnjoyments of the uccasion. 


0G- The Waterville Mail has a first-rate notice 
of the agricultural ware-rooms of Messrs. Ken- 
dall & Whitney, Portland—the most extensive es- 
tablishment of the kind in Maine. They deserve 
every good word that is said of them. 


tg The Hon. F. A. Pike, of Calais, has been 
nominated in the Sixth District, as the Republi- 
can candidate for Congress. Hon. Andrew Peters 
of Ellsworth, was nominated for Presidential 
Elector. 


O0G- We regret to learn that Capt. Isaac Gage, 
of this city, was on Monday last, attacked with a 
paralytic shock, aud that his life is despaired of. 


mw Hon. John Schwartz, member of Congress 
from Penn., died in Washington last week. He 
had been in ill health for some time previous. 














GARIBALDI’S TRIUMPH. 

The recent warlike achievements of Garibaldi, 
the guerilla chief, have excited the interest and 
wonder of all civilized nations. His success 
proves him to be not only a distinguished general, 
but one whose very name inspires his friends with 
confidence and his foes with terror. To this 
latter he must have been more indebted in the 
onset, than to numbers. Starting off, upon his 
own responsibility, early in May, with less than 
1500 armed men, and scantily supplied with am- 
munition, field pieces, &c.,—all on board two 
small steamers,—he enters boldiy a Sicilian har- 
bor, and in defiance of two Neapolitan men-of-war, 
disembarks, and marches towards Palermo. In 
his advance he is joined by revolutionists to the 
number of 4000, and with a small portion of 
these and his own band he attacks the Neapolitan 
troops stationed in the defiles leading to Catala- 
fimi and driyes them from their strongholds, with 
severe loss, and compels an abandonment of the 
town the next day. The Neapolitans, in con- 
fusion and dismay, retreated to Palermo, spread- 
ing terror along the way and bearing exaggerated 
accounts of the forces of the enemy. Around 
Palermo intrenchments were thrown up and the 
old ramparts strengthened, and the troops were 
22,900 strong. In about a week after the en- 
gagement at Catalafimi, Garibaldi appeared be- 
fore the town. By a skillful manceuvre he made 
show of attacking the southwestern part of the 
town, and drew thither the greater portion of the 
Neapolitan army, and then retreating drew them 
further out, and into the mountains, where he 
kept them occupied, until suddenly the main 
body of his own forces, which he had stationed 
for the purpose, with himself at their head, were 
thundering away at the gates on the southeast 
side of the town where there was no expectation 
or preparation for receiving him. Amid the en- 
suing confusion, he made his way into the town, 
and beating down all opposition, was in posses- 
sion of the town in two or three hours, the cita- 
del only excepted, into which the government 
troops retreated. The next day an attack was 
made upon the citadel, which was soon after fol- 
lowed by offers of capitulation. The Neapolitan 
troops have embarked with arms and baggage, 
and thus, in less than thirty days from his sail- 
ing from Genoa, has Garibaldi made himself 
master of the destinies of the Neapolitan king- 
dom, and marked himself as one of the greatest 
heroes and generals of the age. 

Such has been the short but marvellous enter- 
prise of this man, who but a few years ago sailed 
as master of a ship from our American ports, but 
who, since then, has shown a heroism and bravery 
in the cause of Italian revolution which defied 
Neapolitan, Austrian and French troops, and 
shrank neither from danger nor death. It is to 
be hoped that Sicily has gained a liberal and gen- 
erous ruler of its political destinies as well asa 
daring and noble military general. 





Maine Universatist Convention. This body 
commenced its three days’ annual session on Tues- 
day last, in Gardiner. Hon. Alpheus Lyon of 
Bangor, was chosen President ; R. Dresser of Au- 
burn, Vice President; Rev. J. W. Hanson, Re- 
cording Secretary; Rev. J. C. Snow, Corres- 
ponding Secretary ; Alfred Winslow, Treasurer ; 
Revs. A. G. Gaines, W. R. French, W. W. 
Lovejoy, L. Barstow and Jerome Harris, Com- 
mittee of Fellowship and Discipline. A sermon 
was preached by Rev. Z. Thompson of Portland, 
in the morning, and in the afternoon Rev. J. W. 
Ford delivered the annual Sabbath School Secre- 
tary’s Report. In the evening, an interesting 
Sabbath School Conference was held, which was 
addressed by several clergymen and laymen. 

On Wednesday, the Corresponding Secretary's 
Report was read by Rev. A. G. Gaines, showing 
@ prosperous and encouraging condition of Uni- 
versalism in the State. In the afternoon, a con- 
ference was held in regard to Missionary and 
Educational interests, and able addresses deliy- 
ered. 

On Thursday morning, the Occasional Sermon 
was preached by Rev. A. Battles of Bangor—an 
able and eloquent production. In the afternoon, 
a discourse by Rev. W. R. G. Mellen of Glouces- 
ter, Mass., was listened to with marked attention 
and interest. At its close, the communion was 
administered. 

Rev. Geo. Bates was chosen preacher of the 
next Occasional Sermon; Rev. D. B. Byther, 
Sabbath School Secretary. Delegates to the Gen- 
eral Convention: Clerical—Messrs. Gardner, 
Bates, Barstow and Gaines ; Lay—Alfred Wins- 
low of Waterville, N. Webb of Portland, A. 
Lyon of Bangor, B. Young of Calais. 

Rev. C. H. Webster of Lewiston, who was sus- 
pended from the fellowship of the Convention 
two years ago, was restored. Resolutions were 
passed in favor of holding a Sunday School Mass 
Meeting ; also for the merging of the Missionary, 
Educational and Tract Societies into the State 
Convention. An effurt was made to get an en- 
dorsement of the editorial services of Rev. J. W. 
Hanson, late of the Gospel Banner, pointedly 
omitting any commendatory allusion to its present 
management. The scheme was promptly rebuked 
by the action of the Convention, which hand- 
somely recognized the services of the paper and 
commended it to the undivided support of the 
denomination. 

The next session of the Convention will be held 
in Portland. 





Tue Baptist State Convention. The Conven- 
tion of the Baptists of Maine assembled in this 
city on Tuesday, 19th inst. and continued in ses- 
sion two days. Rev. Geo. Knox of Brunswick, 
presided. 

Committees were appointed to report upon Ed- 
ucation and the College at Waterville; Moral 
Reform, which included Temperance and Slavery; 
Bible Distribution and Religious Literature; For- 
eign Missions ; and the State of Religion. Their 
reports were sustained with interesting specches 
by several brethren in the State, and by Rev. Hi. 
Fittz and Joseph Ricker of Mass., and Rev. D. 
C. Haynes, New York. Dr. Champlin repre- 
sented the College, which was in a prosperous 
condition. The annual sermon was delivered in 
the evening by Rev. G. W. Bosworth, Portland. 

The Maine Missionary Society met Wednesday. 
Rev. G. W. Bosworth, President; Dea. J. C. 
White, Bangor, Vice President ; Dea. W. A. F. 
Stevens, Waterville, Treasurer; Rev. N. M. 
Wood, Lewiston, Secretary ; and a Board of Di- 
rectors. By the report of the Board it appears 
that more than fifty small churches and localities 
have been supplied with pastoral labor the past 
year, at an expense of some $3300. The subject 
of domestic missions elicited much feeling, and 
the reports and addresses were able and deeply 
interesting. The Baptists in this State have 278 
churches and a membership of over 20,000. 

Several revivals were reported, and some addi- 
tions to the churches the past year. 

In the evening, the annual sermon was preached 
by Rev. Edmund Worth of rae me rie 

tion of rs and laymen was ina 
ateiie od oh pearl one of spirit and har- 
mony. 

Tux Nomrvations. Dispatches received before 
going to press inform us that Mr. Douglas ac- 
cepts, and Mr. Fitzpatrick declines the nomina- 
tion. The National Democratic Committee has 
substituted the name of Herschel V. Johnson of 
Georgia, Vice President. It is intimated that 
Mr. Breckenridge accepts the nomination of the 








Seceding Convention. 





EDITOR’S TABLE, 


Born Sipes or tae Grare Question : Together 
with a Classification of Species and Varieties 
of the Grape Vine. 


This is a pamphlet of 96 pages, containing 
three Essays upon Grape Culture, written for a 
prize offered by the publisher of the Philadelphia 
Farmer and Gardener. The first, which obtained 
the prize, was written by Wm. Saunders of Ger- 
mantown, Pa., and is an eminently practical dis- 
sertation upon the best methods of culture for the 
native and exotic grapes. The other essays were 
written respectively by F. J. Cope of Greensbarg, 
Pa., and J. M. McMinn of Williamsport, and 
are deemed of sufficient value to be published in 
connection with the prize essay. The pamphlet 
ought to be in the hands of every cultivator of 
the grape. We are indebted to OC. M. Saxton, 
Barker & Co., New York, for a copy. 

Matazska: The Indian wife of the White Hun- 
ter. By Mrs. Ann. 8. Stephens. 

This is the first of a series of cheap republica- 
tions of the choicest works of the most popular 
authors of the day—published by Irwin P. Beadle 
& Co., 141 William street, New York, at ong 
dime each. Malaeska is one of the best tales 
from one of the best of our American story-tellers. 
We received our copy from A. Williams & Co., 
Boston, through C. A. Pierce, periodical dealer 
of this city, who has it for sale. 

Taortey’s Farwer’s Avwanac ror 1860. This 
is an English annual intended especially for cir- 
culation among English farmers, but will be 
found interesting and useful by all who wigh to 
acquire knowledge, not only upon the general 
subject of agriculture, but in regard to those ap- 
proved methods by which our old-country farming 
friends attain such results in the cultivation of 
the soil and the breeding of stock. It contains 
160 pages and is sold at 6d per copy. Sole De- 
pot in America, 21 Broadway, N. Y. 

Divsmore’s Rartroap anp Stream Navication 
Guing, for June, 1860. This work contains full 
and reliable information in regdrd to all the 
means of travel in this country and the Canadas 
by railroad, steamboats and canals, including also 





Tue Stasmine Sratuion. The following des- 
cription of thenoble bay stallicn, Geo. M. Patch. 


en, the conqueror of Flora Temple in the recent 
great match on the Union Trotting course, Long 
Island, is from the New York Tribune : 


“This noble horse, now eleven years old, is 
fine deep blood bay with no white save a pg 
black legs, mane and tail ; is sixteen hands high, 
and a great, strong, powerful steed, fit to draw a 
coach or drag a dray. He is very long in carcass 
deep in his chest, very oblique in his shoulders 
which reach far back over his ribs. His back is 
medium in length, he has immense quarters lying 
far forward into his waist, well muscled down to 
his hocks, great second thighs, and forearms, with 
broad bony hocks and knees, great broad flat bone 
below the knees and hocks, with capital feet. 

His neck is admirably and beautifully arched ; 
head | and plaio, bet very clean, ie and 

my in look ; ear large, plain, and clear, almost 

iaphanous. His throttle is free and well de- 
tached ; the jaws wide and open, and the whole 
breathing system quite perfection, Trom the great 
open, expansive nostrils, to the symmetrical chest 
aod powerful lungs. Ap eye of fire, of spirit and 
good temper crowns all, and tells of a courageous 
heart and boundless nervous energy... 

Should not such a horse have a phenomenon’s 
gait? Heshouldand has. There is great sweep 
from the point of the hip to the hock, and here 
lies his propelling power. In his shoulder there 
is great reach, fully equal in extent to the driving 
ao of his great haunches, thighs, and bocke. 

o bis gait he goes low and long, carries his body 
steadily and level, without any hitch, bounding 
or rolling, and in stride excels that of any trotting 
horse ever yet seen. In a word, he is a t 
mass of animal mechanics, in whose heart is high 
courage, and in whose every fibre is untold nervous 
energy. With speedy form and strong spirit, ho 
can go and can last ; and when the pace isso rat- 
tling that it kills, he will be the longest to stay 
the distance, the last to give back, and it must be 
a hard day and a killing pace that will make bim 
show ‘‘the white feather,’’ which, as yet, though 
beaten, has never waved over him. If ever the 
horse lived who could do twenty-one miles in an 
hour, that horse is Patchen ; and, with a good 
day, a good track, his great stride, his untiring 
bottom, and strong courageous heart, would carry 
him through a winner over both time and distance. 





l7tu or Jungs. This day was celebrated on 
Monday of last week, at various places. A great 
gathering of the military and of the people took 





a complete map of all the railroads and canals 
in the United States and Canada. Price 15 cts. 
Published by Dinsmore & Co., 9 Spruce St., New 
York. 


Tue Artantic Montuty for July is received, 
and contains the usual syoount of good reading. 


place at Brooklyn Conn. and about the dilapi- 
dated tomb of Putnam. It was deemed a fitting 
occasion to awake a sense of the propriety of 
honoring the memory of the veteran patriot by 
the erection of a suitable Cenotaph. Judge 
Stewart delivered an address, and an original ode 
by Mrs. Sigourney was sung, the last stanza of 





The contents for the month are as follows: Mete- 
orology; Treasure-Trove; A Legend of Maryland; 
Hunting a Pass ; The ** Cattle ’’ to the ‘Poet ;’’ 
More Words about Shelley ; Clarian’s Picture ; 
Spring ; Rufus Choate ; The Regicide Colonels in 
New England ; To the Cat-Bird ; The Professor's 
Story; On the formation of Galleries of Art; Dar- 
win on the Origin of species; Vanity; Reviews and 
Literary Notices. Ticknor & Field, Boston, pub- 
lishers. $3 per annum. 


Tue Ecrectic Macaztne for July contains a 
grand mezzotint portrait of the Earl of Elgin by 
Sartain. The principal contents of the number 
are :—Lord Macauley and his Writings; Papal 
Rome; The Legendary Portent; Darwin on the 
Origin of Species ; Vonved the Dane; Preaching 
and Preachers; Orators and Oratory; Life and 
Times of John Wycliffe; The Fatal Chain ; Savoy. 
W. H. Bidwell, Editor and Proprietor, New 
York. 


Harper's Macazine for July has among its 
leading contents, illustrated articles, entitled : 
Among the Nail Makers ; Ancient Monuments in 
the United Statee ; A Plea for a Monster—show- 
ing up the popular superstition in regard to Sea- 
Serpents. Thackeray's tale of ‘* Lovel the Wid- 
ower’’ is concluded in this number. We receive 
our copy through A. Williams & Co., 100 Wash- 
ington street, Boston. C. A. Pierce, Water 
street, Augusta, has it for sale. 


tay Cassell's Illustrated Family Bible, part 6, 
and Cassell’s Popular Natural History, part 5, 
illustrated, have been received. These splendid 
works are published fortnightly in London and 
New York by Cassell, Petter & Galpin, at 15 cts. 


which was as follows: 


Here, on this sacred spot, a tomb 
We pledge ourselves to raise, 
Which for the millions yet to come 
Shall guard his name and praise. 
Speak, Cenotaph !—at morn’s first ray, 
At noon—at evening still, 
Through the eternal marble ssy— 
Putnam and Bunker Hill. 


Accipent at Istanp Ponp. As the down train 
on Friday, approached the station, the leading 
span of horses attached to a carriage, became 
restive, and freed themselves from the pole, when 
they commenced plunging and kicking at a furi- 
ous rate. A son of Mr. Thompson, of the Glen 
House endeavored to hold them, but was drawn 
against the chains about the yard of the Alpine 
louse, and borne over them by the leaping horses 
and thrown heavily upon the ground. Fortunate- 
ly the horses did not step upon him, and it was 
believed that his injuries would not prove serious, 
though some internal injury was feared. He was 
taken up senseless, and carried into the Alpine 
House. 








tar The absconding New York Postmaster Fow- 
ler seems to be either a most ubiquitous person- 
age, or one of very uncertain identity. First he 
took passage from New York to Europe, then to 
Brazil, and again to Havana, where he was subse- 
quently eeen and conversed with. At thesame time 
it is averred that he was residing only a short dis- 
tance from New York, in which city he bas fre- 
quently been seen, and now we have a dispatch 
stating that he has been seen and recognized at 
Pike's Peak. He was recognized by an old New 
Yorker at the Recorder's office, on the way toa 








per number. 








Tue Fourtu at Warervitts. ‘The celebration 
of Independence Day at Waterville threatens to be 
a very successful affair. Among other attractions 
offered will be a prize trial of fire-engines, to be 
participated in by all who choose to enter the 
lists. We learn that the Pacifics of this city are 
brushing up their Button tub fora brush with 
their brother firemen, and it is more than sus- 
pected that they mean to bring one of the prizes 
home with them. The Pacifics will parade on 
the occasion for the first time in their new uni- 
form. The prizes to be contended for are: First, 


quartz claim he had purchased. His whiskers 
bad been shaved, and he signed his name at the 
hotel as Achilli Drance. 





Deatn From Inremrerance. We learn by the 
Farmington Chronicle that Mr. Horace Bradford, 
died in that town on Friday, the 15th inst., from 
the habitually excessive use of ardent spirits. It 
is stated that so depraved and morbid had bis ap- 
petite become for alcobolic stimulants that he 
was in the habit of using everything that came in 
his way for its gratification. Being unable to 
procure anything else, he obtained a pint of the 
essence of peppermint, and drank nearly the 





a Silver Trumpet, worth $125; 2d, a Silver Trum- 
pet worth $75; 3d, an elegant Silk Flag, worth 
$40. The playing is to be horizontal, through 


200 feet of hose—size of nczzle at the option of| 


each contestant. Each company will be allowed 
15 minutes to place their tub and make their 
play. The Waterville tubs do not enter for the 
prizes. 





Sreampoat Coxtision. The steamer State of 
Maine, on her passage to Boston on Monday even- | 
ing, 18th inst., came in collision with the propel- 
ler C. W. Dexter, of Augusta, near the mouth of 
the Kennebec river. A thick fog prevailed and 
neither vessel was seen by the other until too late 
to avoid running foul. The steamer had her bul- 
warks badly stove on the port side, and the pro- 
peller’s bowsprit was carried away. Both vessels 
proceeded on their way without detention. 





Concress Apsournep. Both Houses adjourned 
on Monday last. Previous to adjourment a mes- 
sage was received from the President protesting 
against the action of the House on the Covode 
Committee report. The message was referred to 
a select committee of five to report at the next 
session. 





No Parvon. In the case of Rev. Mr. [arden, 
in New Jersey, for the murder of his wife by 
poison, the Court of Appeals refused a new trial 


whole of it at once. Ie shortly after became in- 
| sensible and so died. Ile was a painter by trade, 
| a native of Turner, and formerly worked in this 
city 





A Marve Man Susrectep or Murper. Bryant 
Moore, who states that he came from Waterford, 
Maine, and once lived in Augusta, has been ex- 
amined and bound over, at Lowell, Mass., upon 
the charge of murdering his wife. From the evi- 
dence of his daughter and granddaughter, it would 
seem that the deed was committed in the cham- 
ber, by a blow from some heavy and sharp instru- 
ment, and that efforts were made by Moore to 
give it the appearance of suicide. 





ter The U.S. Steamer Walker, Lieut. Guthrie, 
on her way from Norfolk to New York, was sunk 
off the Absecom Light House, by a collision with 
an unknown schooner. There was a severe gale 
at the time and she sunk in twenty minutes, with 
the loss of twenty men. The remainder were 
picked up by vessels which came to their rescue. 
The fate of the schooner is not known. 


Forcrrizs. Two forged checks of $1,800 each 
purporting to be drawn by prominent brokers in 
Boston, were paid last week by the Salety Fund 
and Exchange Banks. The cool manner of pre- 
sentation, and the adroit execution of the signa- 
tures, entirely prevented suspicion. The perpe- 








and the Court of Pardons have just refused his 
application for commutation of sentence. He 
will undoubtedly suffer the extreme penalty of 
the law. 








PortLanp Horticutrorat Socisty. The fol- 
lowing are the officers for nena 
ident, T. C. Heresy ; Vice-Presidents, Wiliam 
Willis, George F. Shepley, William P. Fessenden, 
John B. Brown and J. Jewett; Recording Sec- 
retary, Jobo W. Adams ; Corresponding Secre- 
tery, John W. Dana ; Treasurer, Abner Lowell. 


0- It is stated by the Portland Advertiser 
that Mr. Drummond, the Attorney General of 
Maine, by order of the Governor and Council, is 
now before the Legislature of New Hampshire, 
for the purpose of establishing some mutual sys- 
tem for the safety of both States in relation to 
the spread of the Lung Murrain. 








Tus Ceiepration in Fayerrs. The Oration at 
the School aid Citizen Celebration of the 4th of 
July in Fayette will be delivered by Rev. A. J. 
Church of Augusta. Other speakers are expected 
to be present. The Fayette Brass Band will fur- 
nish the music for the occasion. 





‘Ew The Hallowell Gazette states that the pro- 
posed celebration of the Fourth of July in that 
city has been abandoned for this year. It has 
been found that_previous engagements of the in- 
vited Companies will not admit of their accepting 
of the invitation, to be present in suitable num- 
bers for a proper demonstration. 


trator of the acts has not been discovered. 





cy The Japanese Embassy will not visit Bos- 
ton. Mayor Lincoln has received a telegraphic 
dispatch from New York, stating that the Japan- 
ese have determined not to leave New York until 
they sail for home, and that al! efforts to induce 
them to change that determination have been in 
vain. 





Parents. The following Maine men received 
patents issued June 19th: Elias J. Hale of Fox- 
croft, for improvement in lamps. 

William A. Herrick, of Leeds, for improvement 
in coupling and uncoupling cars. 


FS AS Pie DRT BE 

tar The-Portland Advertiser states that James 
E. Dowell, of that city, was robbed, a short time 
since, in Matanzas, of $1,500. 





Drownsp. A young man named John McGrath 
aged 20 years, employed in the factory at N. 
Vassalboro’, was drowned in the mill pond at 
that place on Sunday morning, 17th inst. He 
went with a friend to bathe and unable to swim, 
ventured beyond his depth and sank, unnoticed by 
his com panion.— Eastern Mail. 





Firs wy West Garpiner.. On Sunday —" 
noon, about $1 o’clock, a two-story house -_ 
by Mr. Alvan Bran, took fire and was entirely 
consumed. The house was insured for $375; 


amount of loss we do not learn. 


a Dingley was killed at Lewiston on 
reeass, ms rd by being hres gD 
horse ran away an . D, wa 
jam sad againat, the wheel, iajuring him on his 
head. He died the day follow 











